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Two UVic scholars 
elected to Royal 
Society of Canada 


Two UVic faculty members — Dr. 
Vijay Bhargava (engineering) and 
Dr. James Tully (political science) 
— have been elected fellows of 
the prestigious Royal Society of 
Canada. 

Fellowship in the society is con¬ 
sidered the highest Canadian acco¬ 
lade for a senior academic. Founded 
118 years ago, it differs from most 
scholarly and scientific societies in 
that it encompasses a broad range 
of disciplines — natural and applied 
sciences, medicine, social sciences 
and humanities. 

The society’s mandate is to pro¬ 
mote and develop learning and re¬ 
search in the arts and sciences 
through its three academies: the 
Academy of Science, the Acad^mie 
des lettres et des sciences humaines, 
and the Academy of Humanities 
and Social Sciences. 

Bhargava is the first member of 
UVic’s engineering faculty to be 
elected into the society. 

“I am naturally very pleased,” 
Bhargava said via e-mail from a 


conference in Italy. 

“While scientists get the bulk of 
the fellowships, engineers have 
started to make inroads and I hope 
this is the beginning of many more 
(fellowships for engineers). I have 
many deserving colleagues,” 

A founding member of the UVic 
electrical and computer engineering 
department, Bhargava is being rec¬ 
ognized for his novel research into 
theoretical aspects of wireless mobile 
communication systems. “I could 
not have accomplished this without 
the help of my graduate students. 
Many of them are already being rec¬ 
ognized in their own right.” 

Last year, the Institute of Electri¬ 
cal and Electronics Engineers (IEEE) 
awarded Bhargava a medal and cash 
prize for “meritorious service.” As 
vice-president of the organizations 
regional activities, he travelled to 31 
countries to develop membership in 
what is the world’s largest technical 
professional society. 

The election of Tully, chair of 
See ROYAL SOCIETY ... p. 3 


Child's play 

Eleven-year-old Lauren Courtice, a UVic Science 
Venture 2000 student, ponders her answer to 
the Goldberg test, which asks pupils to find a 
complex solution to a simple problem. 

Courtice is attempting to turn a key (not 
pictured) opening a lock by using an 
elaborate combination of plastic pop 
bottles, aluminum pie plates, 
dominoes, rulers, tape, and 
popsicle sticks. The idea is to 
harness the force of gravity 
created by marbles running 
downward through a series 
of funnels and planks to 
generate the force 
necessary to turn the 
key. Science Venture is 
an eight-week series 
of children's 
summer camps, 
run by UVic 
students, aimed at 
challenging young 
minds in the realm 
of science. 




Sports complex named for 
longtime UVic supporter 


UVic has renamed its Gordon 
Head sports complex after Victo¬ 
ria businessman and lawyer Ian 
Stewart, a long-time supporter of 
the university. 

Stewart was chair of UVic’s 
board of governors when the uni¬ 
versity acquired the sports complex 
in 1991. Housing an outdoor 
pool, ice rink, tennis, squash and 
racquetball courts, weight room 
and dance studio, the complex 
provides recreational facilities for 
university students, staff and fac¬ 
ulty, as well as members of the 
community. 

Stewart was first appointed to 
the UVic board in 1976. He served 
on the board for nearly 12 years, 
eight of them as chair. Stewart was 


among the founding donors who 
established UVic’s centre for stud¬ 
ies in religion and society in 1991. 
He’s also been a keen supporter of 
UVic’s athletic programs. 

Stewart was born in Hankow, 
China. He lived in Hong Kong and 
Shanghai before and after the Sec¬ 
ond World War prior to moving to 
British Columbia permanently to 
attend school at Vancouver College. 
He was a member of UBC’s foot¬ 
ball team and moved to Victoria 
shortly after graduating from law 
school. 

Stewart ran for the provincial 
Liberals in 1963 and 1969 and was 
elected a Victoria alderman in 
1966. By 1978 he was devoting 
more and more time to legal con¬ 


sulting and doing the legal work 
for a fledgling auto dealership in 
which he had an investment. To¬ 
day, Stewart is president and gen¬ 
eral manager of Victorias Honda 
City. 

The Ian H. Stewart Complex av¬ 
erages more than 20,000 visits each 
month during the fall and winter 
terms. Over 3,500 spectators come 
to the rink each year to watch mi¬ 
nor and old timer hockey and 
school groups use the facility fre¬ 
quently for tennis and squash les¬ 
sons. The seniors’ exercise therapy 
program “Re-fitt” is held in the 
weight room and each year the 
complex hosts the Ryan Arden 
Memorial Tennis Tournament to 
raise funds for Vikes scholarships. 


Business faculty near top in 
research productivity 


Top-notch research published by 
Canadian business professors may 
be declining overall, but the pro¬ 
ductivity of UVics faculty of busi¬ 
ness is rising rapidly. 

According to a survey conducted 
by Prof. Paul Beamish of the Uni¬ 
versity of Western Ontario’s Ivey 
business school, UVic’s business 
faculty ranks second among 41 Ca¬ 
nadian business schools in terms of 
the increase in articles published in 
the 1995-99 period versus the 
1990-94 period. 

Overall, UVic’s business faculty 
ranks 10th in Canada in terms of 
publications during the 1995-99 
period with a full-time faculty con¬ 
tingent of 21 (one-third to one- 


fifth the size of other schools). 

Based on Beamish’s data, this 
means UVic ranks first in Canada 
in terms of articles published per 
full-time business faculty member. 

“It’s important to note that while 
UVic business has recently received 
major international awards for 
teaching, we’re also highly regarded 
in terms of research,” says Dr. Roger 
Wolff, dean of business. “The fac¬ 
ulty emphasizes research relevant to 
practising managers. We pride our¬ 
selves on field-based work and stud¬ 
ies of significance to contemporary 
business.” 

Current issues tackled by UVic 
business professors range from a 
study of CEO values, to workplace 


culture, strategies for e-commerce 
success, understanding entrepre¬ 
neurial success and how to recover 
from failures in service delivery. 

The UVic faculty of business 
emphasizes international experience 
and has formal partnerships with 30 
respected universities around the 
world. Undergraduates select from 
four specialties: entrepreneurship, 
international management, hospi¬ 
tality and services management or 
general management. 

As well, the UVic MBA program 
is specifically designed to prepare 
graduates for an environment of 
constant global change, whether 
from technology, competition or 
regulation. 
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24-hour relay team raises cash for the kids 

UVic and Friends, the university's entry in the 24-Hour Relay for the Kids, 
raised $5,741.52 in the June 24-25 fundraiser at Centennial Stadium. The 
60-person team of students, staff, alumni, faculty, senior administrators and 
their friends and spouses were led by co-captains Helen Kobrc (business) and 
Catherine McLeod (development). The team held individual and team 
fundraising activities with Leelah Dawson (business) single-handedly raising 
$465 — the highest individual total. The round-the-clock event raised a 
record $561,000 for the B.C. Lions Camp Shawnigan for children with a 
disability. The team's co-captains are already on the lookout for participants 
and volunteers for next year's event. If you like to wear cool T-shirts and 
possibly play soccer at 4:30 a.m. contact McLeod at cmcleod@uvic.ca 

Be a B.C. Games volunteer 

Volunteers are still needed for this year's B.C. Games, taking place in 
Victoria July 27-30. UVic will be the site of several athletic events. Games 
competition venues include Centennial Stadium (athletics), Wallace Field 
(rugby), the warm-up track interior field and artificial field (field hockey) 
and the McKinnon complex pool (triathlon and pentathlon). Volunteers are 
especially needed in the areas of food services (preparing box lunches and 
serving meals), accommodation (housekeeping duties in the school 
gymnasiums that serve as dormitories) and security. About 4,500 athletes, 
coaches, managers and officials are expected in Victoria for the event. 
Volunteer registration forms are available at the Games office at 957 Fort 
Street or visit the Games Web site at <www.vicgames2000.cjb.net> or call 
405-3000 for more details. 

Nominations invited for Provost's lecture series 

The Provost's UVic Faculty Series committee is looking for nominations for 
speakers in 2000-2001. The series started seven years ago and offers faculty 
members an opportunity to share their knowledge and expertise with 
university colleagues and the local community. Candidates must have a 
national or international reputation for excellence and achievement, and the 
ability to convey this expertise to people outside the field. Nominees can be 
at any rank, and limited term, adjunct or emeritus faculty members are also 
eligible. An honorarium is offered as an unrestricted research fund. Last 
year's nominees will automatically be considered again this year. Nominations 
should be sent to: office of the vice president academic and provost (Business 
and Economics Bldg., room 480) by July 21. View the nomination form and a 
list of presenters since 1993 online at <web.uvic.ca/vpac/>. 

Ill will dogs civil service, committee finds 

A lack of trust and understanding and the government's dual role as 
employer and legislator are the main impediments in labour-management 
relations between the federal government and the 16 unions representing 
its employees, according to a federal advisory committee chaired by Prof. 
John Fryer (public administration). The committee's first report notes that 
mistrust has made it harder for the parties to work out problems in the 
workplace and at the bargaining table. "(However) I am pleased to see a 
number of recent human resource initiatives taken by the Treasury Board 
— initiatives which appear to be creating a more co-operative 
environment for labour-management relations in the public service," says 
Fryer. The Fryer committee's second report to the federal treasury board is 
due early next year. 

$25,000 donation helps aboriginal students 

Aboriginal students attending UVic will be the beneficiaries of a $25,000 
donation from the HSBC Bank Canada. The bank's president and CEO, 
Martin Glynn, was on campus to present the funds at a reception on June 
28. The funds will be used for bursaries for aboriginal students who are 
entering or continuing their studies at UVic. "In the last few years we've 
encountered First Nations students who required emergency financial 
assistance because their own sponsors had curtailed funding," says UVic 
aboriginal liaison officer Bill White. "These bursaries are a start toward 
alleviating difficulties for aboriginal students in need." 

Education faculty seeks grad nominations 

The faculty of education would like your suggestions for outstanding UVic 
education grads for the 2000 Distinguished Education Alumni Awards. 
Three winners are selected each year by a committee of alumni and faculty, 
and three scholarships are awarded in their names to students who are 
deemed to have best served the goals of education during the preceding 
year. Anyone — not just alumni — may submit a nomination. Nominations 
must include a letter and brief profile of the nominee and be sent by 
Aug. 31 to the office of the dean of education. The awards will be 
presented on Nov. 7 at a special evening reception. For further information, 
contact the dean's office at 721-7757 or e-mail mnelms@uvic.ca. 

If you're a member of UVic's optional life 
insurance plan... 

A university committee is looking for feedback from UVic employees on 
ways of distributing money derived from demutualization of Sun Life, 
which administers UVic's Optional Group Life Insurance plan. Demu¬ 
tualization is a process in which a company changes to being owned by 
shareholders rather than policyholders. As a "participating policyholder," 
the university received a cash payment equal to 31,418 shares. To disperse 
the funds, a working committee has recommended: that all members of 
the Optional Group Life Insurance plan since Jan. 27, 1998 be eligible for 
benefits; that the distribution ratio be calculated with the same formula 
used by Sun Life; and that the cash value of the shares — $392,725 — be 
dispersed in its entirety. If you have any questions or comments, send them 
by July 31 to Lois Jones (human resources) or to committee members Tom 
Cleary (English), Bill Pfaffenberger (faculty association), Ian Thornton 
(biology) or Jackie Langley (pension office). For more information, go online 
to <http://web/uvic.ca/human_resources>. 


Report urges stronger role 
for the United Nations 

Identifies deadly conflict, climate change and youth as major global challenges 


BY KIRSTEN RODENHIZER 

A recent report on globalization, 
governance and the future of the 
United Nations argues that a 
stronger UN is needed to provide 
better governance as globalization 
progresses. 

The report, entitled Altered 
States , was co-authored by Gor¬ 
don Smith, director of UVic’s cen¬ 
tre for global studies, and Moises 
Naim, editor of Foreign Policy 
magazine, and sets the framework 
for a UN Millennium Summit 
this September. 

The report calls for the UN to 
take a more active role in world poli¬ 
tics — possibly a supervisory role 
amid new political formations called 
“global policy networks,” or politi¬ 
cal coalitions made up of inter¬ 
national bodies, non-profit groups, 
states and other players. 

Smith doesn’t think states are be¬ 
coming powerless or anachronistic, 
as some people maintain, nor does 
he believe we should be looking to 
the UN for world government. 

“The role of states is changing. 
Were not moving toward world 
government but the UN should 
be a main player in developing 
better means of managing our 
growing interdependence,” says 
Smith. “We also need the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the World Bank to ensure that 
the benefits of globalization are 
significantly more widespread, 
and that people feel included.” 

Smith and Naim spotlight three 
global challenges for the UN to 
address: preventing deadly conflict, 
managing climate change, and pro¬ 
viding opportunities for the young. 
They make specific recommenda¬ 
tions for action on each problem. 

“We looked at what the big glo¬ 
bal issues are. These three areas are 
all capable of changing in the most 
fundamental way the quality of life 


in this world,” says Smith. 

He adds that some people are 
surprised by the third area they se¬ 
lected. “One-third more people on 
this planet are a certainty in the next 
quarter century, with most living in 
developing countries,” he says. 
“Most of this increase will be in the 
poorest countries, in their already 
overcrowded and environmentally 
unhealthy urban areas. Therefore, 
there has to be a high priority on 
giving youth access to education 
and a better quality of life, or the 
consequences will be far-reaching 
and enormous.” 

Every leader attending the UN 
summit will be sent the 78-page 
book, which was published by the 
International Development Re¬ 
search Centre (IDRC) in Ottawa. 
UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan 
already drew on it for his recently 
published Millennium Report. The 
project originated a year ago, when 


Annan proposed that the leaders of 
UN member countries hold a sum¬ 
mit this September to mark the year 
2000. 

“His goal was not just to have 
one more celebration, but to see if 
the leaders would be prepared to ad¬ 
dress their vision for the future of 
the UN,” says Smith. 

Smith hopes the Millennium 
Summit will give people a sense that 
something is being done about the 
worlds problems, rather than just 
ceremony. 

“We hope that when the leaders 
meet in September they’ll agree to 
move forward on these recommen¬ 
dations,” he says. “Whether they do 
exactly what we recommend isn’t as 
important, as long as they actually 
do something.” 

Smith further describes the global 
challenges we face in the Viewpoint 
column on page 5. 



Gateway to a prize 

UVic librarian Marnie Swanson presents a $50 UVic bookstore gift certificate to Amy 
Houle, a fourth-year student in Spanish and French and winner in a draw for stu¬ 
dents who volunteered in a usability test of the libraries Gateway Web site. Refer¬ 
ence librarians Kathryn Paul and Cheryl Lumley conducted the study with the help 
of two student assistants. Each volunteer worked through a set of questions which 
required finding information using the site. The results are being analysed and will 
be used to help the library design a more effective and user-friendly Web site. 


CIAU boosts athletic 
scholarship program 


Being a varsity athlete in the Cana¬ 
dian Interuniversity Athletics Un¬ 
ion (CIAU) has just become a far 
more lucrative affair. 

In the past, Canada lost a large 
number of top university athletes 
to the lure of the U.S. and the high- 
profile National Collegiate Athlet¬ 
ics Association (NCAA). The 
NCAA provides the best college 
athletes with the benefit of full 
academic scholarships, something 
unavailable to athletes choosing to 
stay in Canada — until now. 

In June, the CIAU came to an 
agreement with its 48 university 
members on a plan to offer stu¬ 
dent athletes scholarships cover¬ 
ing all tuition and compulsory 
fees (e.g. UPASS, health services 
plan, etc.). 

The changes mean an approxi¬ 
mate $1,300 increase in funding 
for UVic athletes, nearly doubling 
the $ 1,500 per year maximum pre¬ 
viously offered. 

To qualify for the additional 
funding, student athletes in their 
first year of university will now need 


a mininum high school completion 
average of 80 per cent. Otherwise, 
they must successfully complete 
two full-time semesters of univer¬ 
sity study. After that two-semester 
trial, the athletes will be eligible for 
award money retroactively. 

The additional funding won’t 
be taken from the existing univer¬ 
sity budget, but will be raised by 
the athletics department. This 
means that fundraising by UVic’s 
athletics department will need to 
increase dramatically if the uni¬ 
versity hopes to continue enticing 
top young athletes and remain 
one of the elite members of the 
highly competitive Canada West 
conference. 

“We’re going to need support 
from the community and alumni if 
we expect to compete with Alberta 
and UBC,” says Wayne MacDonald, 
UVic’s manager of athletics and rec¬ 
reational services. “It’s a long-term 
project. We’ll be educating the pub¬ 
lic, letting them, the kids and the 
schools know that the changes have 
been made.” 
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Our Millennium project 
inspires UVic writing students 


BY ASTRID KNIGHT 

Many university professors teach 
theory over practice, but in Holly 
Nathans classroom the phrase “get 
your hands dirty” is the student 
mantra. 

“It changes the point of view of 
the students when they’re doing a 
service,” says Nathan, an instructor 
in UVic’s writing department. 
Nathan arranged for her students 
to “do something real” with their 
writing to introduce them to “the 
power of this kind of writing in the 
community.” 

Earlier this year, Nathan and the 
Victoria Foundation sent out each 
of her 100-level professional writ¬ 
ing students to document some of 
the 200 community endeavours 
being sponsored by the foundations 
Our Millennium project. 

Sarah Schaefer, a first-year stu¬ 
dent from Victoria, signed up to 
write about a contest for Oak Bay 
Elementary schoolchildren. The 
children designed seed packets 
that convey their feelings about 
the Oak Bay community. 

“I had a really good time with 
it,” says Schaefer. “There’s more 
to getting an education than just 
studying. You must involve your¬ 
self in other things.” 


Not only did Schaefer wind up 
judging the seed packet design 
contest, she was also driven around 
town by the mayor of Oak Bay. 

One continuing project, 
arranged by students from Congre¬ 
gation Emanu-El Hebrew School, 
was picked up by Mark Wilson, a 
Baptist musician from Calgary. 
More than 85 Jewish students, 
ranging in age from 5 to 12, are 
documenting the history of the 
Victoria Jewish community. Wilson 
attended an event where children 
were filming the history of a Victo¬ 
ria synagogue. 

“I probably never would have 
gone [to the synagogue] if I hadn’t 
had covered this project. It was 
great,” says Wilson, adding that 
“my other university stuff doesn’t 
connect as much with the com¬ 
munity.” 

Wilson says his experience has 
had an educational impact. “I 
learned to press a little deeper, find 
out why you’re there.” 

Another student, Sandra Walter, 
was also “impacted” by her project. 
She interviewed members of the 
Victoria Walking Group on their 
move to purchase part of the Trans- 
Canada Trail. Walter was so im¬ 
pressed that she paid $40 for a 


Women's rowers 
streak to victory 


The University of Victoria will be 
engraved on the venerable Sports 
Council Cup, thanks to the Vikes 
women’s eights Henley victory at 
Henley-on-Thames, England, ear¬ 
lier this month. 

The Vikes captured the open 
women’s tide with a three-quarter 
length victory in the dual race for¬ 
mat over an Upper Thames Row¬ 
ing Club/Kinston combination 
crew. The time over the 1,500- 
metre course was 5.02 minutes. The 
UTRC/Kinston crew has interna¬ 
tional experience and drew the fa¬ 
voured starting position. 

“We knew we had to go hard in 
the first 500 metres and neutralize 
their course advantage,” says coach 
Rick Crawley. “The team executed 
the plan perfectly, actually leading 
slightly after 500 metres.” 


Royal Society ... cont'd from p. 1 


metre of trail herself. 

Rachael Thomas from Victoria 
was deeply moved by her Our Mil¬ 
lennium experience. Thomas talked 
with people at the Vancouver Island 
Multiple Sclerosis Centre. “A fam¬ 
ily friend has MS, so I had a per¬ 
sonal stake in the project.” 

Thomas was amazed at the 
openness with which people 
talked to her. “People really ap¬ 
preciate it when you talk to them. 
There was no one else there to 
hear their stories,” says Thomas. 
“It was a good experience. 

For more information on the 
Our Millennium project, go online 
to <www.ourmillennium.ca>. 

Astrid Knight completed the above 
story as part of her Introduction to 
Professional Writing course. 


Earlier in the day, the UVic 
women faced Britain’s U23 crew 
racing as University of London/ 
Tyrian and won a hard-fought bat¬ 
tle by half a length in a time of 5.01 
minutes. 

“Henley rowing is quite unique,” 
says Vikes coxswain Carolyn 
Rudden. “Posts mark the course 
from start to finish with log 
booms in between. If you hit one 
in the narrow two-lane course, 
you’re history.” 

The course was lined with 
50,000 people along the tow path, 
cheering on the crews. 

The Vikes will next compete at 
the Henley Royal where they will 
face a challenge from Washington 
and the University of Virginia, who 
are the second and third-ranked 
crews in the U.S. 


UVic’s political science depart¬ 
ment, makes him a second-genera¬ 
tion member of the Royal Society. 

“This is even more special for 
me because my father was a mem¬ 
ber,” says Tully. “I’m delighted. 
This kind of thing changes your 
life. It’s a very prestigious honour. 
It means my peers think my work 
is valid and that they’ve seen fit to 
recognize me for it.” 

Tully was elected to the society 
on the basis of his scholarship in 
the history of European and 
North American political thought 
and contemporary political phi¬ 
losophy, with a specialization in 
constitutionalism in culturally di¬ 
verse societies. He has published 
seven books on topics ranging 



Award-winner 

Dr. Bill Zuk (education), seen here with the top portion of a three-tiered 
sculpture, recently accepted an award of excellence from the National Art 
Education Association for the best series of three-dimensional artwork. 
Zuk's eclectic work is dedicated to the celebration of nature and life 
cycles. His symbolic use of the salmon, spiral, female torso, and helix 
showcases the journey and life cycle of the salmon and the nurturing and 
giving of life. Zuk's artwork was featured in the 2000 Electronic Gallery at 
the National Art Education Conference in Los Angeles earlier this year. 


UVic poet takes B.C. Book Prize 


Writing Prof. Lorna Crozier was the 
winner of the Dorothy Livesay Po¬ 
etry Prize for What the Living Wont 
Let Go at the Year 2000 B.C. Book 
Prizes. 

Crozier remembers seeing Live- 
say when she came to read at the 
University of Regina shordy after 
Crozier had begun her studies. “Here 
was this little grey-haired woman 
reading poems about sensuality. It 
really encouraged me to take risks 


in my poetry,” she recalled. 

Crozier has 11 books of poetry 
that have won several honours in¬ 
cluding the Governor General’s 
award, the Canadian Authors’ Asso¬ 
ciation award, two Pat Lowther 
awards for the best book of poetry 
by a Canadian woman, and the 
National Magazine Awards’ Gold 
Medal. 

“When I first came here it was 
frustrating to be labeled a ‘Prairie 


Poet* and so this award is like a B.C. 
seal of acceptance,” Crozier said. 

Two other members of the UVic 
community made the B.C. Book 
Prize short list — department of 
writing chair W.D. Valgardson was 
nominated in the children’s litera¬ 
ture category for The Divorced 
Kids Club and Other Stories and 
statistics analyst Alan Wilson’s 
Before the Flood was nominated for 
best fiction. 


from contemporary political phi¬ 
losophy to Canadian politics. Re¬ 
cently, he’s written a number of 
articles on indigenous peoples’ 
equality, self-government and 
land claims. 

From 1992-1996, Tully was an 
advisor to the Canadian Royal 
Commission on Aboriginal Peo¬ 
ples, where he called for a renewed 
relationship between aboriginal 
and non-aboriginal peoples in 
Canada. 

The election of Tully and Bhar- 
gava brings the total number of 
UVic faculty members holding 
Royal Society fellowships to 33. 

The Royal Society induction 
ceremony will be held Nov. 17 in 
Ottawa. 


Dr. Elizabeth Grove-White (English, professional 
writing) has been named interim executive director of 
the co-operative education program for a year effective 
July 1. A former journalist, Grove-White joined UVic in 
1996 after six years of teaching and administrative 
posts at Malaspina College. UVic's co-op program, 
which integrates academic studies with work ex¬ 
perience, is the third largest in Canada. 

Neil Swainson, a founding faculty member and former 
chair of UVic's department of political science, has been 
awarded a life membership in the B.C. Political Studies 
Association for his contributions to Canadian political 
science and public administration. UVic political scientist 
Norman Ruff, president of the association, notes that 
Swainson's book, Conflict Over the Columbia, remains 
one of the most important policy studies on the making 
of the Columbia River Treaty. 

Patti Edgar, former editor of the Martlet and recent 
graduate of UVic's writing program, has won the Herb 
Lampert Award from the Canadian Science Writers 
Association. The $750 first-place prize is handed out 
yearly to the student who best demonstrates an 
outstanding contribution to journalism. Edgar's story 
on fish farming in B.C., entitled ''The Ones That Got 
Away," was published May 20, 1999 in the Martlet 
"It was the first time I ever entered a writing contest," 
said Edgar in a telephone interview from Edmonton, 
where she's currently working for the Edmonton 
Journal. "They even flew me Toronto to accept the 
award. It was really cool." 

Lynne Beecroft, head coach of the Vikes women's 
field hockey team, is spending the summer as assistant 
coach to Canada's national team. She's currently in 
Winnipeg at the team's training camp and a couple of 
key test matches against India and the U.S. Then she 
returns to UVic for a one-week field hockey summer 
camp before rejoining the national team for a trip to 
Europe to play matches against the national teams of 
Germany and Holland. "It's definitely an honor to be 
asked to be an assistant national coach," says Beecroft. 
"It took me 16 years to realize my dream as an athlete 
— to attend the Olympics — and it's taken me 16 years 
to realize my dream as a coach — to help coach the 


ringer 


national team." The Vikes women's field hockey team 
has won eight CIAU national titles under Beecroft's 
leadership since 1984. 

Dr. John Osborne (history in art) has recently returned 
from Rome where he organized and chaired an inter¬ 
national conference commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the excavation of S. Maria Antiqua, a 
medieval church situated within the remains of Rome's 
ancient Forum. The church is renowned for its murals. 
"This site is one of the most significant for visual arts in 
early medieval Europe," explains Osborne. "It contains 
a series of mural decorations dating from the sixth 
through the 11th centuries, many of them containing 
images of the reigning popes." Osborne will edit and 
publish the papers presented at the conference in a 
forthcoming book." 

In recognition of the research and advice they have 
provided the Municipality of Saanich over the years, 
the staff and students of UVic's school of environ¬ 
mental studies were recognized with a Saanich 
Environmental Awards honourable mention on June 
12. The award was presented under the category of 
"school environmental achievement." 

The following appointments took effect July 1: Dr. 
Michael Prince (public administration), associate dean 
of human and social development (five years); Dr. John 
Celona (music), associate dean of fine arts (two years); 
John Phillips, chair of mathematics and statistics (three 
years); Dr. Ben Koop, chair of biology (five years); Dr. 
James Young, chair of philosophy (three years); Dr. 
Christine St. Peter, chair of women's studies (one year 
renewal); and Dr. Ross Chapman, director of the centre 
for earth and ocean research (five years). 

Recent fine arts grad Ashley Paterson has been 
awarded the Golden Key Art International Scholarship, 
worth $1,000 US, in the photography category. The 
Golden Key National Honor Society is an international, 
non-profit academic honors organization that provides 
academic recognition, career development contacts 
and scholarships to high-achieving students. The UVic 
chapter, established three months ago, is one of 11 in 
Canada and 285 around the world. 
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Thanks from the Eusebios 

In May, one year after his successful newborn heart transplant, young David Eusebio and his family met with now-former UVic 
President David Strong to present an etched glass plaque in expression of their gratitude to the UVic community. When the family 
had to rrtove temporarily to California to await David's birth and transplant, his father Paulo, then a UVic MBA student, mother 
Sonia, a UVic library assistant, and brother Joel, a graduate of the UVic child care services program, received assistance and support 
from a number of university units, including housing, the library, the business faculty, UVic communications, and child care services. 


Vikes swimmers 
qualify for Olympics 


Vikes Rick Say and Christin Petelski 
are bound for Sydney, Australia 
after outstanding performances at 
the Canadian Olympic swimming 
trials in Montreal last month. 

This is the second time in four 
years that Petelski has qualified for 
the Olympics. This year, however, 
she’ll compete in two events, the 
100m and 200m breaststroke, 
rather than one. Petelski finished 
eighth in the 200m breaststroke 
at the Atlanta Games in 1996. 

Freestyler Rick Say won out¬ 
standing male swimmer of the 
meet after breaking the longest 
standing Canadian record in the 
200m freestyle and qualifying for 
the Olympics in four separate free¬ 
style events. 

The trial results were bittersweet 
for Vikes head coach Peter Vizsolyi 
as several of the swimmers he had 
high hopes for failed to break the 
Olympic qualifying times and claim 
spots on the Olympic team. 

“As usual, the trials were a great 


experience for many and a disap¬ 
pointment for others,” says 
Viszolyi. “Overall though, UVic 
and Island Swim have worked to¬ 
gether to create a much stronger 
and more successful program for 
our athletes and that has shown 
through in this meet.” 

Several spots on the Olympic 
team were left open because no 
swimmer was able to break the 
Federation Internationale de Na¬ 
tation Amateur (FINA) two- 
per-country qualifying time in 
particular events. That’s good news 
for breaststroker John Stamhuis 
and freestyler Danielle Bell be¬ 
cause they’ll have all summer to 
try and break the FINA times at 
other meets and claim a spot on 
the Canadian team. 

The FINA times are interna¬ 
tional time standards that must be 
met by every Olympic-bound 
swimmer in the world regardless of 
head-to-head results at national 
qualifying events. 


A crystal-dear solution 

UVic engineers and a local R&D company team up to develop crystals for medical imaging equipment 


BY MIGUEL STROTHER 

The world wants its medical equip¬ 
ment to run more efficiently and 
UVic researchers are leading the race 
to make it happen. 

UVic’s mechanical engineering 
department and Victoria-based 
Amistar Research and Development 
Inc. have secured $600,000 in com¬ 
bined research contract awards from 
the Canadian Space Agency micro- 
gravity science program to develop 
CdZnTe (CZT) crystals, key com¬ 
ponents in high-quality semiconduc¬ 
tors, for commercial use in medical 
imaging and x/gamma-ray detection. 

The technology already available 


in these areas is limited due to the 
inability of existing equipment, 
such as medical imaging devices, to 
properly function at room tempera¬ 
ture. As it stands, this type of equip- 
ment can only be used in an 
artificially cooled environment, 
which makes it difficult and costly 
to operate. 

Dr. Sadik Dost, chair of mechani¬ 
cal engineering, hopes that by secur¬ 
ing funds and using the technology 
they’ve already developed, UVic and 
Amistar will be able to grow crystals 
that will allow medical imaging 
equipment to function at room tem¬ 
perature. Dost’s ultimate goal is to 


see the materials produced by UVic 
used in commercial production. 

“We’re ahead of many others in 
the world with our technology,” says 
Dost. “The technique were using to 
develop crystals is very unique. We 
know that there’s a big market for 
these materials.” 

Two state-of-the-art crystal 
growth facilities — the Liquid Phase 
Electroepitaxial (LPEE) facility at 
UVic and the Traveling Heater 
Method (THM) facility at Amistar 
-— will be used to grow single- 
crystal materials. 

Under the supervision of Dost, 
UVic researchers have been in¬ 


volved in single-growth crystal 
development and production for 
the past 10 years. The relationship 
between UVic and Amistar has 
been in place for four years. 

Students in UVic’s mechanical 
engineering department will con¬ 
tinue to be directly involved in 
upcoming research and are likely 
to reap financial benefits, in the 
form of extra research dollars, from 
their involvement with Amistar. 
“There’s a big market for medical 
imaging equipment and once we 
train students they will be available 
for work in commercial produc¬ 
tion,” says Dost. 


As for the development of CZT 
crystals with the properties required 
for the most recent project, Dost is 
working on a three-year timeline. 

“We’re hoping that at the end of 
three years we’ll see something solid, 
but these things don’t grow fast. 
There are many technical problems 
to be solved along the way.” 

Amistar has already developed a 
spin-off company, Redlen Crystals, 
to commercialize THM-grown CZT 
crystals for medical imaging. Accord¬ 
ing to Dost, the UVic-based LPEE 
growth technique should also be 
ready for commercialization in the 
very near future. 


Cadboro Bay Merchants ... at the foot of Sinclair Hill 



FOODS 


Pop into Pepper's for 

Wide selection of farm fresh produce 
Meats: custom cut for your special 
occasion 

Supper in an instant from our extensive 
Deli selections 

All your grocery requirements 
Friendly helpful staff to assist 


3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 

Locally Owned and Operated 


STORE HOURS 
Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8am-7:30pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 

Interac 


Cadboro Bay Merchants 
welcome 

Cadboro Bay 
Village Rerlaurant 

NOW OPEN 

Reservations suggested 

477-6556 

3838 Cadboro Bay Road 

Open 11:30 am 
Tuesday through Sunday 
(closed Monday) 



Bus Loop 



*erd?S°n5 ay 


CADBORO BAY 
VETERINARY CLINIC 

Dr. Patrick Benloulou 

DIM. M.K.C.V.S.(UK) B.V.Sc.(SA) 



Ph: (250) 477-9061 F* (250) 477-9067 
2561 Sinclair Rd, Cadboro Bay, BC V8N1B7 




BRISTOL [ 
I HAIR | 

I Book with our new stylist I 
I Gavin Watts and receive I 

I 


|> 10% OFF 

(with this couDon) 


1 


il 


(with this coupon) 

Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 

2592 Sinclair Road 

477-3098 





CADBORO BAY 

Pharmacy 

477-2131 


Prescriptions 


• Drugs and Sundries 

• Cards and Gifts 

• Telephone Cards 

• Films and Photo service 

• Photocopying/Fax Service 

• Full Service Post Office 

Open Mon-Sat 9-4 pm; Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 




MEMBER 


CkiMpitadic... 

Uetpiiiq you to- achieve- 
peak pettiowiaucsl 

Dr* Barry Curran 

477-1133 

Referrals accepted but not required 

2571 Penrhyn St. 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet 
Brunch. ... $ 8 95 

11 am - 2 pm 
Best Sunday Brunch 
(in Cadboro Bay) 



Cadboro Bay's 
Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer Off Sales 
until 8 pm everyday 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Fax 477-2678 lor daily specials 


Plenty of FREE Parking Owner Operated Businesses Helpful Personal Service Relaxed Community Atmosphere 
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viewpoint 


Listen to the people 

What protesters in Seattle, Washington, and Windsor have been saying, ifonly we would stop and 
listen, is that the world needs new ways of governing and people want to be involved 


BY DR. GORDON SMITH 



Smith 


"It remains within our power 
to distribute the great gains of 
globalization more fairly, and to remedy 
its harms. Globalization can be turned 
to the common good." 


T here can hardly be a more lurid case of 
bad government in the world than the 
catastrophic mess in the “Democratic Repub¬ 
lic” of Congo. We have heard more commit¬ 
ments to stop fighting and that foreign troops 
will withdraw. Does anybody believe them? 
We have heard a small, inadequately armed, 
under-mandated peacekeeping force is being 
sent. Does anybody believe it will work? 

In truth, however, its hard to say what’s 
worse: the villainy of the Congolese wars 
or the predictable insufficiency of the 
worlds response. When we in the rich de¬ 
mocracies watch another atrocity unfold, 
or tolerate another unnecessary famine or 
environmental ruin, we conspire in misrule 
on a global scale. 

And, by the way, Hutu radio in Rwanda 
is again calling for a massacre of Tutsis. Have 
we not heard that song before? 

What many of the protesters in Seattle, 
Washington, and Windsor over the past few 
months have been saying, if only we would 
stop and listen, is that we need action, and 
people want to be involved. That is as true 
about trade and globalization as it is about 
tribalism and conflict. 

The world needs new ways of governing. 
We know this, because the old ways are fail¬ 
ing — in wars of grievance and greed, in the 
backward course of de-development in poor 
countries, in the altered chemistry of the 
climate itself. 

These are, in the main, failures to govern 
the turmoil and seize the opportunities of glo¬ 
balization. All confound the capacity of any 
state to govern alone, even inside its own 
borders. But they are not inevitable. It re¬ 
mains within our power to distribute the great 
gains of globalization more fairly, and to rem¬ 
edy its harms. Globalization can be turned 
to the common good. Here’s how: 

First, understand the failures. 

Most of us think of the state as the natu¬ 
ral and predominating unit of the interna¬ 
tional system. We take for granted, even when 
we know better, the old assumptions of sov¬ 
ereignty and impenetrable borders. This is 
risky imagery, rooted in a past far different 
from the present world of global finance, glo¬ 
bal media, global norms of human rights. 
And it fosters a lethal defeatism when old ap¬ 
proaches fail. These are habits of mind, and 
they can be changed. 

As well, let’s acknowledge that consider¬ 
able numbers of powerful people flourish in 
the current circumstances — those who sit 
comfortably in the prevailing institutions, 
and particularly those who are selling what 
the world is buying. This is a crucial fact of 
globalization: it is not, for the most part, an 
inevitable force of nature or of history. For 
good and ill, life’s current conditions reflect 
in large degree the deliberate actions and re¬ 


actions of corporations, or¬ 
ganizations and govern¬ 
ments — all interacting — 
whose leaders are pursuing 
their own separate interests. 

There is nothing new in 
the phenomenon of multi¬ 
ple unco-ordinated deci¬ 
sions producing unintended 
harm. That’s what traffic 
jams and over-fishing are all 
about. What globalization 
introduces, along with its 
wealth of opportunity, is a 
new intrusiveness — and a 
new destructiveness — in 
the damage done. 

The democratization of 
globalization is one neces¬ 
sary corrective. The virtue of 
democratic governments is 
not that they invariably do 
the right thing, but that 
they are held accountable 
when they do the wrong 
thing. But in global politics, 
how accountable is the 
World Trade Organization? 

Nortel? Greenpeace? 

People are entitled, by 
right, to a meaningful say in 
the institutions that govern 
their lives. Besides which, 
no institution can succeed 
for long without the con¬ 
sent of those who are gov¬ 
erned by it. That’s what the 
International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank 
are realizing. As former 
World Bank chief econo¬ 
mist Joe Stiglitz has said, “If 
the people we entrust to 
manage the global economy 
don’t begin to dialogue and 
take criticism to heart, 
things will continue to go 
very, very wrong.” 

The technology of globalization itself— 
the Internet especially—equips activists any¬ 
where in powerful new coalitions of peaceful 
resistance. They are only just starting to ex¬ 
ploit it. 

Globalization generates wealth and 
boundless possibility. But globalization will 
defeat the attempt of any people to protect 
their security, their prosperity, or the air 
they breathe or the water they drink, except 
in co-operation with others in the global 
community. 

Recognizing this, we should work together 
on three imperatives. 

Preventing deadly conflicts It’s true, but 
only half true, that most wars today are civil 


wars. In cause and effect, war has been glo¬ 
balized — in the global arms trade, trans- 
border affinities of kinship and tradition, the 
self-interest of foreign governments, and the 
influences of business, media and non-gov¬ 
ernmental organizations. Preventing deadly 
conflicts such as Congo’s gruesome war de¬ 
mands a new understanding of the norms and 
practicalities of international intervention, 
new networks for action at the United Na¬ 
tions, and a stronger “culture of prevention” 
linked to strategies for development. 

Providing opportunities for the youngs 
Earth’s population has just passed six billion, 
and is likely to reach eight billion by 2025. 
Some 98 per cent of that growth will occur 


in the poor countries, 
mostly in cities. Giving 
these people the chance for 
a humane life is a com¬ 
manding imperative of gov¬ 
ernance. That means relief 
from preventable disease, 
universal primary school¬ 
ing, expanded access to the 
Internet (and so to a more 
fortunate future). All this 
demands co-ordination, of 
a kind only achievable 
through the UN. 

Managing climate 
change: Earth’s climate is 
changing, and some part of 
global warming is human- 
made. The damage can 
only be abated by the joint 
action of states, industry 
and others — in a thorough 
transformation to low car¬ 
bon economies. What’s 
needed, what’s possible, is 
a grand bargain between 
rich and poor countries 
(and their industries) to cut 
greenhouse gas emissions 
and increase Earth’s ca¬ 
pacity to absorb them. Ful¬ 
filling the 1997 Kyoto 
protocol would complete 
that bargain — but it still 
requires will and concerted 
decision. 

This year offers an ex¬ 
traordinary chance to act 
on those imperatives. The 
Millennium Summit, at 
the UN in September, can 
itself constitute an exercise 
in good governance — a 
democratic reconstruction 
of our future. But the lead¬ 
ers there will have to de¬ 
cide: they can settle for the 
usual champagne and plati¬ 
tudes. Or they can start, with straight talk 
and real decisiveness, to exploit the great pos¬ 
sibilities that globalization provides. 

The benefits of globalization are avail¬ 
able. The evils are neither inevitable nor 
ungovernable. And good governance can still 
save us from our failures. To that end, the 
Millennium Summit can mark a timely new 
beginning. 

Gordon Smith, former Deputy Minister of For - 
eign Affairs, is chairman of the International 
Development Research Centre and director of 
the centre for global studies at UVic. An earlier 
version of this article appeared in The Globe 
and Mail. 


Views expressed on this page are the author’s and do not necessarily reflect those of The Ring or the University of Victoria. The Ring 
welcomes your views on the above article, or any other issue of interest to the UVic community. Submissions for Viewpoint or Letters to the 
Editor can be sent to the editor, UVic communications services, Sedgewick Cl 49, fax 721-8955, or e-mail: vshore@uvic.ca. 
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In June, almost 2,600 students graduated at UVic's spring convocation. Some of them were featured 
in our special convocation edition of The Ring. On these two pages, we share with you a few more 

stories of their remarkable achievement... 


MAXWELL CAMERON MEDALS 


Top education grad: "teaching seemed a natural choice" 


When Maria Coley, this years re¬ 
cipient of the Maxwell Cameron 
Medal in elementary education, 
started university she resolved not 
to follow in her parents footsteps 
and become a teacher. 

“As a feminist, I wanted to pur¬ 
sue a non-traditional career, and was 
interested in law,” she explains. She 
kept her resolve through her first 
UVic degree, a BA in political sci¬ 


ence and environmental studies in 
1998. But then “everything just 
pointed to teaching for me,” she 
says. “Maybe it was just my fate.” 

“I worked for two summers at 
Camp Shawnigan for kids with dis¬ 
abilities. I like kids and I love learn¬ 
ing. I also want to make a difference 
and be of service to others. Teach¬ 
ing just seemed a natural choice.” 

Coley grew up in Black Creek 
in the Comox Valley. In school she 


was active in athletics, music and 
theatre. “I believe in good quality 
public education,” she says. So she 
entered the two-year UVic educa¬ 
tion post-degree program, and her 
success academically and in her 
practicum placements has earned 
her the Cameron Medal. 

Coley spent both her practicum 
placements at Lake Hill Elementary, 
where she taught Grades 4 and 6. 
“In the Grade 6 class I tried an inte¬ 


grated approach, teaching several 
subjects through a class examination 
of the food system. We focused pri¬ 
marily on environmental effects. We 
did data analysis of how much of the 
schools garbage was related to food 
and examined how advertising af¬ 
fected food choices.” 

She also helped coach the wom¬ 
ens soccer and basketball teams and 
the cross-country team. 

Coley is an avid cyclist and hiker 


and has devoted a great deal of time 
working as a volunteer at commu¬ 
nity service agencies. Currently shes 
summer service co-ordinator at 
Recreation Integration Victoria, su¬ 
pervising a staff of 10 who help chil¬ 
dren with disabilities participate in 
local summer camps and other rec¬ 
reation programs. 

The winner of the Maxwell 
Cameron Medal in secondary edu¬ 
cation for this year is Nancy Sylvain. 



Grad draws on first-hand experiences 
to help fellow international students cope 


After completing her first year 
of economics studies, Nosa 
Ero couldn’t face the 
prospect of second- 
year classes. Her home 
country of Nigeria 
was in turmoil. Her 
mother, a teacher 
and environmental 
activist, had fled to 
Europe and for 
six months, com¬ 
munications be¬ 
tween Nigeria 
and the outside 
world were non¬ 
existent. 


“It was too much,” says Ero, who 
graduated from UVic last month. 
“Because of the expense and the 
stress of not hearing anything from 
home I couldn’t go on.” 

A graduate of Pearson College, 
Ero re-connected with her host 
family and sought further support 
from UVic’s International Students 
Association. A temporary work per¬ 
mit made it possible to work on 
campus. A year later she resumed 
her studies part-time and continued 
efforts to reunite her family. 

She completed a citizenship appli¬ 
cation for herself and her family and, 
in 1996, they joined her in Canada. 


Bursaries from the alumni affairs of¬ 
fice and the co-op fund paid her travel 
to a co-op work term in Malawi. Still, 
her life was “always chaotic When I 
look back now I never thought I’d 
ever graduate. There was no light at 
the end of the tunnel.” 

While still adapting to Canadian 
life herself, Ero was cast in the role 
of substitute parent, helping her 
family adjust to a new country. She 
generally held down two jobs in ad¬ 
dition to her co-op work terms to 
support herself and her family. Yet, 
remembering the disorientation, 
confusion and loneliness she ex¬ 
perienced as an international 


student, Ero began volunteering 
with the World University Service 
of Canada, which sponsors ex¬ 
change and refugee students at 
UVic and Pearson College. 

“I see myself in the students. You 
are given the tools to learn but the 
support services are not there. You 
feel huge pressure to do something 
with your life.” 

Ero also credits her work on 
campus with the Vancouver Island 
Public Interest Research Group with 
“opening up my eyes to things we 
can do for students. I’ve made so 
many friends. I’m really 
grateful for that.” 


COMPUTER SCIENCE GRADUATION MEDAL 

Studies blend computer science — and theatre 


Edward Karsai is on his way to be¬ 
coming a 21st century Renaissance 
man. 

The 26-year-old has just com¬ 
pleted his second bachelor’s degree 
— in computer science with an 8.64 
grade point average — good enough 
to capture this year’s graduation 
medal as UVic’s top student in com¬ 
puter science. He adds it to a previ¬ 
ously completed bachelor of fine 
arts degree from UBC where he 
graduated with first-class standing 
in theatre. 

Karsai says that 
his varied inter¬ 
ests have al¬ 



lowed him to be successful while a 
student at UVic. “My theatre back¬ 
ground has helped me secure co-op 
positions because I have more to 
offer an employer than most com¬ 
puter science students,” says Karsai. 

Karsai’s first computer, an 
Apple II, proved an early building 
block for an advanced, largely self- 
taught understanding of comput¬ 
ers that he’s maintained for most 
of his life. 

In high school, Karsai and a friend 
developed software and invented 
games for the bulletin board systems 
that preceded the advent of Internet 
technology. While at UVic, he and 


another student worked on manipu¬ 
lating palm pilot technology, hand¬ 
held wireless communication devices 
that offer access to the Internet. 

Now Karsai is hoping to get a 
job with an information technology 
company that will allow him to take 
advantage of his diverse background 
and varied interests. 

“Eventually, I’d like to get into 
management because I’m interested 
in the leadership and business end 
of things. But like everybody else, 
I’m sure I’ll have to start out writ¬ 
ing code,” says Karsai. 

Although he’s already been of¬ 
fered a job with a video game com¬ 


pany based in Hawaii, 
Karsai doesn’t want to 
limit himself to the 
video game industry. 

And he would rather 
pursue options that will 
allow him to remain in 
Canada. 

“I’d like to stay in Vic¬ 
toria. But there are really 
only a few companies and 
they’re pretty tough to break 
into because so many people 
want to live here,” says 
Karsai. “If it doesn’t work 
out I’ll probably end up 
back in Vancouver.” 


Karsai 



JUBILEE MEDAL — HUMANITIES 

Language is "like a puzzle" for top humanities grad 


Kenji Oda achieved a grade 
point average of 8.93 — the 
highest in the faculty of hu¬ 
manities — while taking 
very difficult upper-level 
linguistics courses con¬ 
ducted in a language not 
his own. 

Born in Japan, Oda says 
that he did not do well in 


junior high school English, but 
since that time his talent in lan¬ 
guages has blossomed. 

“Language is like a huge puz¬ 
zle,” says Oda. “I’m interested in 
the cultural aspects of language. 
You can tell a lot about a culture 
by its language.” 

An adventurous and sociable 
student, Oda came to Canada after 


high school. He stayed to attend 
Vancouver’s Columbia College, 
where he studied Spanish and 
French, later moved to Queen’s, and 
eventually ended up at UVic, where 
many of his friends from Colum¬ 
bia College were pursuing their 
education. 

Oda was surprised to learn that 
he was at the head of his class. 


He attributes his success to luck, 
but also speaks of the support 
of his friends and the excellence of 
his teachers. 

The three universities to which 
he applied for graduate studies— 
UVic, McGill and the University of 
Toronto — all offered him fellow¬ 
ships. This fall, he’ll begin gradu¬ 
ate work in linguistics at the U of T. 
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Fifteen-year break enhances 
studies for lifelong activist 


Doug Ottenbreit is the first to ad¬ 
mit hes not a “conventional” grad. 

After completing a year of po¬ 
litical science studies at UVic in 
1983 he was absent from campus 
for nearly 15 years before return¬ 
ing in 1997 to complete his degree. 
In between, the lifelong activist 
worked for governments in Ontario 
and B.C., lobbied for affordable 
housing on behalf of Victorias 
poor and, as president of B.C.’s 
Human Rights Coalition, took a 
sexual harassment complaint all the 
way to the B.C. Supreme Court. 

“We won too,” says Ottenbreit 
with satisfaction. “Social justice 
work doesn’t pay much in terms 
of making a living, but in terms 
of bettering society, it’s very ful¬ 
filling.” 

It also added some depth to 
Ottenbreit s contributions when he 


did return to the classroom. “My 
life work had an impact on discus¬ 
sions with fellow students. They 
only had the theory. I was able to 
enlighten them to the realities of 
government and how life works 
outside of the classroom. We had 
interesting discussions on how life 
was and how it should be.” 

It was life’s realities that eventu¬ 
ally drove Ottenbreit back to the 
books. He attended Camosun Col¬ 
lege for a year but increasingly 
found himself turned down for jobs 
because he lacked a degree. Frustra¬ 
tion “turned the tide” and con¬ 
vinced him to return to university. 

The UVic of2000 is much bet¬ 
ter than in 1982 in terms of ac¬ 
cess and services provided to 
students with disabilities, says 
Ottenbreit, who was born with 
cerebral palsy and uses crutches to 


get around. “Are we all the way 
there? I think the university still 
has a lot to learn about access and 
promoting people with disabilities 
within the faculties.” 

He’d like to pursue a master’s in 
public administration or law stud¬ 
ies, but not until he completes a 
stint as constituency assistant to 
Victoria-Beacon Hill MLA Gretchen 
Brewin. 

Ottenbreit is eager to apply 
future studies to future causes. 
“Administrative law deals with tri¬ 
bunals, workers’ compensation 
and interpretations of government 
legislation. It fits right in with the 
things that interest me the most. 
Health care policy in Canada 
is at a crossroads right now and 
we’ve got a lot work to do to 
ensure its benefits keep com¬ 
ing to future generations.” 


Ottenbreit 



Two grads look high and low for answers to global climate change 



Grant 


Stormy ocean voyages and dark 
nights alone in the woods — the 
study of climate change can lead 
to all kinds of unexpected experi¬ 
ences for earth and ocean sciences 
students working with Dr. Michael 
Whiticar and his biogeochemistry 
research group. 

Apart from braving the condi¬ 
tions of their outdoor laborato¬ 
ries, two recent grads supervised 
by Whiticar have made important 
contributions to the bodies of re¬ 
search that deal with deep sea 
methane gas deposits and the re¬ 
lationship between forests and 


carbon dioxide — both key is¬ 
sues surrounding global climate 
change. 

In his research, master’s candi¬ 
date Nick Grant went to sea to 
analyse the deep water behaviour 
of methane gas, a potentially enor¬ 
mous source of greenhouse gas. 

Lisa Barazzuol’s bachelor’s thesis 
took her to a forested region near 
Campbell River to measure the up¬ 
take and release of C0 2 . 

In both experiments, samples 
were brought to the Whiticar lab 
for analysis using an advanced 
instrument that identifies — or 


Barazzuol 

drates 
exists 
Grant, 


“fingerprints” — specific 
compounds. 

Grant joined Whiticar 
on part of the German/ 
American-led research 
effort off the Oregon coast 
where massive hydrate de¬ 
posits are located along 
Hydrate Ridge, 80 km off¬ 
shore. Global methane 
hydrates are thought to 
hold more energy than 
the world’s coal, oil and 
natural gas reserves com¬ 
bined. But methane is 
also a greenhouse gas with 
far greater heat-trapping 
power than C0 2 . 

“Ten thousand to 
100,000 times more 
methane is trapped in hy- 
below the ocean floor than 
in the atmosphere,” says 
“That makes what happens 


to methane found in hydrates of 
great interest to climate change sci¬ 
entists.” 

At Hydrate Ridge, methane is 
frozen under the seafloor but 
movements of the earth’s crust — 
either through subduction or 
earthquakes — can cause meth¬ 
ane to bubble up from the sedi¬ 
ment. Slight temperature changes 
may also destabilize methane 
hydrates. 

Grant’s study of water samples 
from hydrates and hydrothermal 
vents demonstrated how bacteria 
consume nearly all of the meth¬ 
ane in the water column. His 
work, according to Whiticar, has 
moved the research field “forward 
to a tremendous degree.” 

Meanwhile, Barazzuol had the 
unfortunate bad timing to see the 
“Blair Witch Project” days before 
she set off for the Campbell River- 


area forest where she spent 24 
hours alone measuring C0 2 levels. 

“It was craziness and I was 
sleep-deprived.” But she made it 
through and her study showed 
how C0 2 from the ground mixes 
with C0 2 in the upper canopy. 
By first understanding small- 
scale ecosystems, scientists hope 
to get a better grasp of how the 
carbon cycle works on a global 
scale. “Her results are having a 
great impact on our research,” 
says Whiticar. 

Barazzuol developed a poster 
presentation, based on her thesis, 
for the recent GeoCanada 2000 
meeting in Calgary, which at¬ 
tracted some 4,000 delegates. 
She’s currently on contract with 
the B.C. Ministry of Energy and 
Mines conducting environmental 
and safety analysis of historic 
mine sites around the province. 


Grand grads 


Usually grandparents are waiting in the wings at convocation with cameras and fresh film. Not 
Adam Vrooman, left, who at UVic's first convocation ceremony this June, proudly shared the 
stage with his grandson, Rob. The elder Vrooman picked up a BA in history, while the younger 
Vrooman graduated with a degree in mechanical engineering. Adam started work on his 
degree, one course a year, in 1976 — the year Rob was born."We're kind of at other ends of 
the universe academically," says Rob, and so their campus paths hadn't crossed, at least not 
until graduation day. By special arrangement, the two graduated side-by-side. 
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An unwelcome easterner is invading 
Vancouver Island — in leaps and bounds 


BY VALERIE SHORE 

They’re big, green, bug-eyed aliens 
with huge appetites and they’re in¬ 
vading southern Vancouver Island. 

If this sounds like a bad episode 
of The X-Files , it’s not. It’s reality, 
and you can see — and hear — the 
invasion happening in several lakes 
and ponds around Victoria, Dun¬ 
can, Nanaimo and Parksville this 
summer. The intruder is the Ameri¬ 
can bullfrog, and its distinctive bass 
bwum, bwum, bwum serenade is sig¬ 
nalling big trouble for the Island’s 
native frog species and aquatic eco¬ 
systems in general. 

“The biggest problem is that 
bullfrogs eat other frogs. Actually, 
they’ll eat just about anything,” says 
UVic graduate student Purnima 
Govindarajulu, who is studying the 
biology of the bullfrog invaders for 
her PhD. Insects, fish, snakes, small 
mammals and birds, even other 
bullfrogs, are all fair game. “What¬ 
ever they can fit into their huge 
mouths,” she says. 

To find out where the bullfrogs 
are, how fast they grow and what 
they’re eating, Govindarajulu 
spends her summers stalking. 


catching, measuring and tagging 
her slippery subjects in Victoria- 
area ponds and lakes. 

It helps that she’s dealing with a 
giant of the froggy world. Bullfrogs 
are the largest frog in North America, 
measuring up to 20 centimetres in 
length (not including legs) and tip¬ 
ping the scales at up to three-quar¬ 
ters of a kilogram. Tadpoles can grow 
up to 15 cm long, with heads as big 
as golf balls. 

No one is sure how these goliaths 
found their way to Vancouver Island, 
but it most certainly wasn’t under 
their own hop-power. Bullfrogs are 
an eastern species, and in Canada are 
not naturally found west of Ontario. 
It was people — probably looking 
to enhance their aquatic gardens or 
farm frogs for their tasty legs—who 
brought the first bullfrogs to B.C.’s 
Lower Mainland and Vancouver Is¬ 
land several decades ago. The frogs 
have been spreading in leaps and 
bounds ever since. 

“Their range on the Island is 
expanding 
by about 
5 kms 
a year, 



mainly near urban areas,” says 
Govindarajulu, who conducted her 
first bullfrog survey in the Victoria 
area in 1997. So far, she’s found 
them in several dozen local lakes 
and ponds, including Elk and Bea¬ 
ver Lakes. There is some transport 
by humans, she says, but the frogs 
are also colonizing on their own — 
not surprising given their long, 
muscular legs. “They can easily 
jump a metre high,” she marvels. 

Equally unnerving is the frog’s 
ability to reproduce. Females can lay 
up to 20,000 eggs at a time. “Their 
survival strategy is to eat as much 
as they can, grow as fast as they can, 
and make as many babies as they 
can,” says Govindarajulu. 

How the region’s native frogs are 
coping with this robust new neigh¬ 
bour is a major focus of Govin- 
darajulu’s work. The red-legged frog 
— recendy listed as a threatened spe¬ 
cies in B.C. — and the tiny tree frog 
are both easy meals for a large bull¬ 
frog. And while bullfrog tadpoles are 
vegetarian, they eat the same food 
as other frog tadpoles. 

“Once bullfrogs get established 
they pretty much clean out the 



in small ponds 


competition, says 
Govindarajulu, 
who has set up 60 
artificial ponds on 
the UVic campus 
to see how the dif¬ 
ferent species com¬ 
pete under con¬ 
trolled conditions. 

But perhaps the 
most intriguing 
part of her work 
happens at night 
when she and her 
assistant, Ron Pat¬ 
rick, go “flogging” 
in local ponds. 

Paddling qui¬ 
etly in a canoe, 
they use a bright 
flashlight to scan for the glare of 
beady frog eyes at the surface. Once 
they’re close enough, Govindarajulu 
lunges for the frog. “After two sum¬ 
mers of this, I’m pretty quick,” she 
laughs. “I haven’t fallen in yet, but 
we’ve taken in water a few times.” 

The captives are plopped into a 
bucket and taken to the lab, where 
they’re anesthetized, sexed, meas¬ 
ured, weighed and induced to throw 
up (to check stomach con¬ 
tents). Govindarajulu also 
injects tiny dabs of coloured 
plastic paint into the web¬ 
bing of each hind foot to 
identify individuals if they’re 
recaptured. Within 24 hours 
of their “abduction,” the 
frogs are returned to their 
pond where they quickly re¬ 
sume their froggy business. 

Although she’s only half¬ 
way through her study, 
Govindarajulu says the evi¬ 
dence is mounting that 
bullfrogs are supplanting 
native frog species. For this 
reason, she frequently gives 
public talks — through the 
UVic Speakers Bureau and 
the CRD’s naturalist pro¬ 
gram — on ways we can all 
help minimize the impact of 
this impressive, but unwel¬ 



Govindarajulu with a medium-sized bullfrog tadpole. 


come amphibian. 

“The easiest thing we can do is 
not move frogs around, which peo¬ 
ple still do, especially now that 
aquatic gardens and backyard ponds 
have become so popular,” she says. 
“Wild frogs aren’t going to stay in 
your backyard, they’re going to hop 
away.” 

As for kids, Govindarajulu en¬ 
courages them to observe tad¬ 
poles, but to not take them home. 
Sometimes it’s a tough sell. “They 
ask why bullfrogs can’t be friends 
with other frogs,” she sighs. “They 
grew up with Walt Disney and 
here I am talking about predation. 
It’s hard.” 

Even some adults have difficulty 
understanding why Govindarajulu 
euthanizes bullfrogs captured in 
new areas. “They get very irate and 
say I’m playing God, but my an¬ 
swer is that we’ve already played 
God. Bullfrogs don’t belong here 
and they’re endangering our native 
frogs. It’s important to make that 
distinction.” 

Govindarajulu’s work is being 
funded by the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council and 
the Habitat Conservation Trust 
Fund. For more information on 
identifying frogs, go to her Web site 
at <web.uvic.ca/bullfrogs>. 


In memoriam 

Dean Wright Halliwell, Victoria College and University of 
Victoria librarian from I960 until his retirement in 1988, died 
on May 4. 

During his years as university librarian, Halliwell developed 
an outstanding collection in all academic fields, an especially 
challenging task when confronted with the technology and 
information boom of the 1960s and 1970s. When he retired, the 
collection had grown to 1.3 million volumes. One of the many 
outstanding collections acquired was the Beck collection of 2,500 
volumes of Icelandic and Scandinavian literature. 

In 1974, Halliwell monitored the expansion of the McPher¬ 
son Library to its present size to accommodate collection growth 
and a burgeoning enrolment. Under his stewardship, every area 
of the library was attended to. In particular, special collections 
acquired the manuscripts of John Betjeman, Robert Graves and 
Herbert Reid, which have brought graduate students to UVic 
from many other universities. Holdings in microforms and music 
and audio also underwent significant expansion. 

Halliwell was actively involved in all aspects of the university 
and served 25 years on senate. In his memory, the UVic library 
has established the Dean W. Halliwell Collections endowment 
fund. Annual interest from the fund will be used to purchase 
books for the libraries’ collection. Tax-deductible donations, by 
cheque payable to the University of Victoria, may be made 
through the development office. 
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Health awareness program should 
go province-wide, says scholar 


BY PATTY PITTS 

A Victoria-based initiative promot¬ 
ing self-care through a health infor¬ 
mation hotline and a handbook 
should be expanded province-wide, 
according to an evaluation of the 
program written by Dr. Jennifer 
Mullett, B.C. Health Research 
Foundation research scholar at 
UVic’s community health promo¬ 
tion coalition. 

The “Partnerships for Better 
Health” program is sponsored by 
the provincial Ministry of Health, 
medical services plan and the Capi¬ 
tal Health Region (CHR) of B.C. 
The successful two-year pilot 
project, involving approximately 
12,000 CHR households, was 
popular with participants. Callers 
to the health support line, staffed 
by nurses, increased consistently 
every month of the project. 

“The project resulted in better- 


informed consumers who wanted to 
feel they were helping to keep 
health care system costs down,” says 
Mullett, who chaired the evaluation 
committee of physicians, nurses, 
academics and health care admin¬ 
istrators. The community health 
promotion coalition operates 
within the faculty of human and 
social development. 

“Partnerships for Better Health” 
was launched in 1997 to test whether 
easier access to health care informa¬ 
tion would encourage people to in¬ 
crease their health knowledge and 
treat minor ailments and injuries 
themselves instead of making costlier 
trips to hospitals or doctors’ offices. 

Participants reported that, when 
they do visit their doctors, they’re 
more likely to engage them in dis¬ 
cussions and prepare a list of ques¬ 
tions prior to their visits. However, 
some people still visited their doc¬ 


tors, just to tell them they had 
treated themselves. 

“They wanted to keep their doc¬ 
tors informed and have a record of 
the treatment,” says Mullett, “but 
there are cheaper ways of doing that 
than an office visit. We recommend 
that the program develop an easier 
way of record keeping — via com¬ 
puter, a letter or even just a visit 
with the doctor’s assistant.” 

The evaluation committee also 
suggested better advertising of the 
credentials of the nurses who staffed 
the health support line from 3 to 
10:45 p.m. every day, so that par¬ 
ticipants don’t mistake them for an 
answering service. Since some par¬ 
ticipants still sought out their phy¬ 
sicians for validation that their 
self-care was proper, the commit¬ 
tee recommends more doctors’ sup¬ 
port for the program to increase 
user confidence. 
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Research helps nursing students 
reduce stress levels 


BY PATTY PITTS 

Stress stalks nurses long before they 
begin working in the provinces 
hospitals. Tension and pressure are 
also the frequent companions of 
nursing students — an American 
study of stress among health care 
professions ranked them at the top. 

That study was one of many that 
Dr. Lynne Young, an assistant pro¬ 
fessor with UVics school of nurs¬ 
ing on the Lower Mainland, and 
nursing students reviewed after an 
instructor noted that the stress level 
seemed especially high in her class. 

“We were amazed, when we got 
into the research literature, at the 
high level of stress reported among 
nursing students. But we only 
found two examples of stress reduc¬ 
tion intervention programs for stu¬ 
dent nurses reported in the litera¬ 
ture,” says Young. 

Her inquiries led to discussions 
with the Healing Touch Centre of 
the Vancouver Hospital Health 
and Science Centre. Nurses there 
wanted to evaluate the effectiveness 
of its mindfulness-based stress re¬ 
duction (MBSR) program. Young 
wanted a program to help her 
stressed-out students. An agreement 
was reached. The centre would 
waive its usual program fee for the 
third-year students in exchange for 
an evaluation conducted by fourth- 
year students. 

Students were given credit for 
the time spent at the eight weekly 
sessions. They learned meditation, 
yoga and relaxation techniques and 
wrote a journal as part of the pro¬ 
gram. The results were very posi¬ 
tive and the MBSR program offer 


was extended to a second group of 
nursing students last fall. Young re¬ 
ported on the programs effective¬ 
ness at the International Conference 
on Women, Heart Disease and 
Stroke held earlier this year in Vic¬ 
toria and she hopes to expand her 
research on stress-reduction among 
nursing students. 

Youngs interest in the wellness 
of nursing students has its roots in 
her overall research in health pro¬ 
motion. After earning her PhD at 
UBC, she joined UVics Lower 
Mainland faculty in 1997 and has 
continually investigated the under¬ 
lying issues affecting health and 
health care delivery. 

She’s currently the only nurse 
and the only individual from B.C. 
who’s a post-doctoral fellow at 
Seattle’s University of Washington 
school of nursing, where she’s con¬ 
ducting research into the risk for 
heart disease among low-income 
single women. Her primary re¬ 
search into the influence that fam¬ 
ily members have on individuals’ 
health-related decisions and expe¬ 
riences prompted a detour into the 
gender issues associated with 
cardio-vascular disease and heart 
transplantation. 

After witnessing the complexity 
of issues related to family-focused 
care while attending rounds of the 
heart transplant care team, she 
learned the vast majority of B.C. 
heart transplant recipients were 
men, with women (usually wives) 
providing post-operative care at 
home. A shortage of gender-specific 
large scale data has stymied further 
investigation. 


“Often science is conducted on 
men and then related to women” 
says Young. “When researchers 
don’t report on the outcomes of 
women, it sets things in motion 
where maybe men may be getting 
more transplants because we don’t 
have sufficient scientific informa¬ 
tion on women to support practice. 

“What’s central and easy to lose 
is that women’s care-giving work is 
usually invisible. Often de¬ 
cisions are made on the 
basis that a woman 
will care for a post- 
operative man, 
sometimes to the 
detriment of her 
own health.” 


When that similar dynamic af¬ 
fects the nurses who are caring for 
the patients, both parties are put at 
excessive risk. Thanks to Young’s in¬ 
terest in reducing stress among 
nursing students, more graduates of 
the school will have the skills to 
handle the inevitable pressures 
they’ll face when they become part 
of the health care system. 



Poet heads for Virginia to hone his craft 


BY MIGUEL STROTHER 

Forget the muse, poetry is about 
hard work. 

This is a distinctly Canadian 
philosophy that 24-year-old poet 
Steven Price has adopted, em¬ 
ployed and prospered from as an 
undergraduate writing student at 
UVic. 

In August, Price will begin a 
month-long trip that will eventu¬ 
ally end up at the University of 
Virginia where he recently accepted 
the Henry Hoyns Fellowship — 
the school’s top graduate prize for 


a student in creative writing. 

Five years ago, Price entered his 
first-year poetry class and heard an 
unforgettable speech by Patrick 
Lane, a Governor-General award 
winner for poetry. 

“Patrick said, ‘After five years, 
only 30 of you will still be writing 
poetry and after 10 years only three 
of you will still be writing poetry. 
It won’t be the three of you who are 
the most gifted. It will be the three 
of you who work the hardest.’ I be¬ 
lieved that,” says Price. 

Price struggled through Lane’s 


first-year trial, but the speech obvi¬ 
ously had a profound and lasting 
effect. Price’s poetry has been pub¬ 
lished in a variety of local publica¬ 
tions, including the Inner Harbour 
Review and Bloom , and a $30,000 
(US) scholarship to the University 
of Virginia will help Price develop 
his poetic talent even further. 

Although Price had offers from 
other universities, Virginia’s impres¬ 
sive list of faculty members moti¬ 
vated his decision. “There are 
people I really admire working 
there, (1998 Pulitzer Prize winner) 
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SPF/UPF 100+ WET OR DRV 

C-SHIRT CANADA 

SUN PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 

Hats, Suits, Shorts, 
Shirts & Golf Shirts 

380-6601 

www.c-shirtcanada.com 



Charles Wright for example,” says 
Price. “I figure if I’m going to be 
there for two years I better like who 
I’m working with.” 

Price’s most recent writing fo¬ 
cuses on locks and keys, a subject 
with which he should be very fa¬ 
miliar. Price’s family owns the old¬ 
est lock business in Canada and he 
says much of the inspiration for re¬ 
cent work stems from the traditions 
he’s been exposed to. “I think most 
writing comes back to tradition,” 
he says. “What I write usually goes 
back to where I come from.” 


lassiffieds 


Accommodation Wanted 

Retired academic and spouse 
seek rental or rent-to-buy single- 
level townhouse in the Cordova 
Bay, UVic, High Quadra, or 
Fairfield areas. We're non- 
smokers, have no children, and 
own a very well-behaved and 
non-shedding small dog. Please 
contact us at m.spigelman® 
uwinnipeg.ca or 204-284-2817. 
Sept, occupancy preferred, will 
consider Aug. 

Computer Training 

Upgrade your computer skills on 
your home or office computer. 
Over 340 courses. Starts at 
$34.95/month for self-paced 
training over the Web. Phone: 
595-6965. See <www. 
trainingontheweb.net>. 

For Rent 

Casually elegant, bright, clean 
1 or 2 bdrm house in quiet 
Fernwood. Fireplace, parking, 
laundry, patio, antiques, grand 
piano. Nov. 1-Apr. 31. $1,250/ 
mo. (negotiable). Owner travel¬ 
ling. 370-2408. 

Tutoring 

Grey Owl Tutoring. Online 
editing services. Experienced 
technical writer/proofreader 
provides fast professional service, 
advice, and resources. Tel/Fax: 
604-871-0267. Web site: www. 
greyowltutor.com E-mail: editor 
©greyowltutor.com $25/hr. 

The Thinkery Tutoring Services 
(arts / humanities): 1st draft 
analysis, proofreading, mentor 
program, distance ed. support, 
university prep, etc. Free con¬ 
sultation if required. Janet 
595-8438. 

Classified ad rates are $10 for up 
to 25 words and 50<t for each 
additional word. For more 
information call 721-7636. 



^British 

Columbia 

Ministry for Children and Families 
Community Living Services 

Skilled 

Caregivers 

Needed 


FAMILY CARE HOMES 
FULLTIME OR RESPITE 

The Ministry for Children 
and Families is recruiting 
skilled people to provide care 
in their homes for children 
with special needs. 

Requirements: 

• experience with children with 

special needs 

• ability to work as part of a 

community team 

• willingness to accept training 

• solid self care and coping skills 

Assets: 

• skills/experience managing 

challenging behaviours 

• skills/experience working with 
children with autism or Aperger’s 

syndrome 

• skills/experience supporting 
children with multiple disabilities or 

complex health needs 

Applicants will be subject to a 
foster home study including 
criminal record checks, references 
and health assessment. 

Please contact Kaezla Allen, 
Susan Ko or Susan Perkin 
at 356-9344, Monday to Friday 
from 8:30 am to 4:30 pm. 
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prime ministers, saints, ana bic ngnters 


A new book on Native art challenges media stereotypes 

of the "stoic Indian" 




Samples from The Trickster Shift: left, "Trick or Treaty/' in which Sir John A. Macdonald is depicted as a dishevelled joker 
with a greasepaint smile. Above right, a sculpture entitled "The Same Old Shit" by Ron Noganosh (1990) portrays 
government paternalism and the withholding of funds from Native bands, symbolized by the coins in the figure's left 
hand, kept behind his back. 


BY HEATHER WALKER 

H umour, politics, and pop 
culture are topics of Native 
art these days, says Dr. Allan 
Ryan, a UVic scholar of Na¬ 
tive studies, anthropology, and his¬ 
tory in art. Ryan summarizes 12 
years of academic and real-life 
study in his new book The Trick¬ 
ster Shift: Humour and Irony in 
Contemporary Native Art — re¬ 
cently the winner of an American 
Book Award. 

With 100 colour and 60 black 
and white images, the book is a 
visual lesson in Native culture and 
history. “What you need to learn 
is in these images,” says Ryan. 
Also included are interviews with 
elders, museum curators, artists, 
and art historians. The unifying 
theme that draws this chorus of 
voices together is trademark 
Native humour: puns, paradox, 
and irony. 

For example, in Gerald Mc- 
Master’s acrylic and oil pastel 
Trick or Treaty , Canada’s first 
Prime Minister, John A. Mac¬ 
donald, wears Joker¬ 
like paint around 
his mouth. “Have I 
got an Act for you,” 
the Figure says. 

McMaster explains: 

“Macdonald was 
very much for the 
expansion [of the 
West. As for the 
treaties,] there was 


Ryan 


never any advantage at all to Na¬ 
tive peoples. I saw it as a cruel joke.” 

In Jim Logans Let Us Compare 
Miracles , the Christian Saint Sebas¬ 
tian is painted as a dying Native 
wounded by arrows. The back¬ 
ground is a beer bottle label. Ryan 
explains Logans metaphor: “Just 


™ as Saint Sebastian made a 
| miraculous recovery from 
| wounds inflicted for his spir- 
| itual beliefs, so too Native peo- 
| pie are beginning to recover 
o from wounds incurred over a 
century of alcohol abuse.” 

The following are lyrics 
from songwriter Shingoose’s 
It's Hard to Be Traditional: 
“What do you get when you 
rub two sticks? / Well, you 
get a raging fire / But it’s just 
as easy to flick your Bic / And 
nobody would be the wiser.” 

“The media stereotype of 
Native people,” says Ryan, “is 
that they don’t have a sense of 
humour. There’s the image of 
the stoic Indian.’ The Trick¬ 
ster Shift reveals this sense of 
humour, which gives the Native 
stereotype a much-needed dimen¬ 
sion of humanity.” 

The theme of humour is woven 
around the Trickster, the playful, 
central figure in Native spiritual¬ 
ity, who represents the spiritual 
health of the Native people. In The 
Trickster Shifty the Native artist be¬ 
comes the Trickster, combining 
irony, pun, and paradox with 
strong messages about Native life 
and history. 

It’s not surprising that humour 
is the medium for these messages. 
Ryan quotes Anton Obrdlik, who 
writes, “The purest type of ironi¬ 
cal humour is born out of sad ex¬ 
periences accompanied by grief 


and sorrow.” 

One colour image is of Domi- 
nus Vobiscum, by Ron Noganosh. 
It is a rosary with Christ on a cross, 
backed by red velvet. Christ is a 
GI Joe doll. The necklace is made 
of .44 magnum bullets and .22 cas¬ 
ings. The piece suggests the hor¬ 
rors of residential schools, where 
similar rosaries hung on the walls. 
Ryan asks, “How do we deal with 
a residential school history? Hu¬ 
mour is a way of diffusing the pain. 
It’s a part of healing.” 

Ryan hopes that The Trickster 
Shift will be read “within both Na¬ 
tive communities, to let them see 
how they’re being represented by 
their artists, and non-Native com¬ 
munities, to sensitize them to the 
realities of Native culture.” 

“[The book] has the power to 
affect how people relate to each 
other,” says Ryan. 

“Whoever 


opens 


this book is going to learn about 
tolerance, cultural sensitivity, and 
appreciation for fine art.” 

The Trickster Shift (UBC Press, 
$65) is available in bookstores. 
View the book’s Web site at <www. 
trickstershift.com> for more infor¬ 
mation. 


He's the keeper of the Auditorium 


BY KIRSTEN RODENHIZER 

Mike Figursky is tap dancing as fast 
as he can. 

As the University Centre Far- 
quhar Auditorium’s new technical 
director, he’s responsible for eve¬ 
rything from staff scheduling to 
sound checks and general mainte¬ 
nance in a facility that averaged 2.5 
bookings per day in his first month. 

“There’s a steep learning curve 
here,” says Figursky, who took over 
the position in March. “Basically, 
I’m trying to survive the transition 
period without any of the clients 
feeling it. Everyone has been very 
understanding and very patient.” 

Since the auditorium is often 
used at night, he rarely works 9 to 
5 at his new job. “One of the hard¬ 
est parts of this job is trying to fit 
everything into the allotted hours,” 
he says. “I go home every night and 
make a list of what I need to get 
done the next day. There’s always 
more to do and another phone call 


to make or return.” 

Figursky came to UVic with an 
impressive r6sum6. He has worked 
as production manager of the Arc¬ 
tic Winter Games, the First Night 
Festivals in Victoria, the Victoria 
JazzFest and Blues Bash and the 
Victoria Harbour Festival. Last fall, 
he served as the technical director 
for both the Royal Theatre and the 
McPherson Playhouse. He was also 
general manager and production 
manager for Stages Performing Arts 
School for seven years. 

He says he considers himself 
lucky to be working at the audito¬ 
rium, not only because the facility 
is reputed to be one of the best 
acoustic rooms in North America, 
but because it offers one of the few 
full-time positions in his field in the 
Victoria area. 

“I’ve also been lucky to have two 
guardian angels throughout my 
years in Victoria. Lawrence Eastick 
(former technical director of the 


Royal and McPherson Theatres 
Society) and Marnie Crowe (UVic 
theatre department) have always 
quiedy looked out for me both pro¬ 
fessionally and sometimes person¬ 
ally. I can’t begin to 
thank them enough 
for their kindness.” 

When Figursky 
first arrived at the 
auditorium, he sat 
down with former 
technical director 
Scott Summerfeldt 
and went through 
the facility. “That 
day ended with us 
sitting here in the 
office giggling,” he 
says. “There was so 
much information 
to transfer.” 

Figursky, who 
completed his mas¬ 
ter’s in theatre at 
UVic 10 years ago, 


has lived in Victoria since 1983. 
He’s never felt the need to move 
away. 

“I made the decision when I 
graduated that I wanted to live in 


Lotus Land,” he says. “To move to 
Vancouver would open up a myriad 
of possibilities, but who wants to 
move to Vancouver when you can 
live and work in paradise?” 
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Man of many hats 

Student, alumnus, staff member, convocation marshall - 
after 41 years at UVic, Nels Granewall has many stories to tell 


BY MIKE MCNENEY 

W hen it comes to UVic, Nels 
Granewall has practically 
seen it all. 

He was among the first group of 
students to be granted a UVic de¬ 
gree, in 1964. As student and then 
staff member, he was a witness to 
the university’s turbulent infancy 
and its rapid growth from “placid” 
Victoria College to the multi-fac¬ 
eted institution of today. 

As marshal of every convocation 
ceremony since 1967, he has met 
and congratulated tens of thousands 
of UVic grads as they’ve walked to 
the stage to receive their degrees. 
And as a key member of the UVic 
alumni affairs office, he has helped 



Granewall 


create more than 70 alumni branch¬ 
es worldwide. 

Granewall retires this month, 
although he’ll be around each 
spring and fall convocation to give 
nervous new grads their marching 
orders and lead them into the 
Farquhar Auditorium. “There’s no 
rehearsal, they just get their regalia 
and line-up. So, I tend to bark out 
orders but you have to have a little 
bit of sergeant-major in you,” he 
says. “Not everyone has got that.” 

You also need a “certain degree 
of sadomasochism” to subject your¬ 
self to 33 years of convocation ad¬ 
dresses. Although many of them 
were inspiring, others were, well, 
less so. Such as the time an “Ot- 


“In the long run, 
reconnecting with 
alumni is going to 
have all kinds of 
positive spin-offs.” 


tawa mandarin” literally pulled out 
the wrong speech and, oblivious, 
went on for 45 painful minutes 
about the state of the National Gal¬ 
lery of Canada. “By the end we were 
ready to either kill her or go to 
sleep.” 

It’s only since 1982 that convo¬ 
cation has been staged at Univer¬ 
sity Centre, preceded by Centennial 
Stadium, McKinnon Gym, Memo¬ 
rial Arena, and the pyramid-shaped 
“ziggurat” in front of the Mac- 
Laurin Building. It was abandoned 
after a couple of years because the 
heat of the sun bleached the colour 
out of the silk hoods and frequendy 
caused participants to pass out. 

Heat was the last thing they 
worried about at Centennial Sta¬ 
dium, its famous chilly wind 
prompting 1969 honorary degree 
recipient Sir Edmund Hillary to 
declare: “Christ, this is colder than 
the top of Everest!” 

Granewall was born near the 


Swedish town of Uppsala and he 
was 11 when his family emigrated 
to Canada in 1951, choosing to set¬ 
tle in Saanich where they took over 
a farm with 50 acres of strawberry 
fields. As he neared completion of 
high school, he attended an open 
house at Victoria College and was 
“blown away” by Dr. Reid Elliott’s 
knowledge: “He got me hooked on 

VC.” 

Student life was more intimate 
in those days, he recalls. “You 
weren’t necessarily best friends with 
everybody in the school, but every¬ 
body knew each other to some ex¬ 
tent. I would never have envisioned 
this institution growing to the size 
it is today. I doubt the majority of 
people from my group 
or era would have im¬ 
agined it, nor would 
they necessarily agree 
it’s a good thing. 

“When I started in 
1959 there were 9,000 
students at UBC and 
that was too big and 
unfriendly for a lot of 
us. Victoria College 
had only 1,000 stu¬ 
dents. It was smaller 
and friendlier. We’re 
not small anymore 
and the route (UVic) chose — to 
go beyond the arts and sciences — 
remains debatable. When I wear my 
student aid hat I can see the ad¬ 
vantage of having business, engi¬ 
neering, law and nursing here in 
Victoria, especially for single par¬ 
ents or other students who have 
commitments that mean they can’t 
uproot. But when I wear my 
alumni cap, I see that alumni tend 
to have stronger loyalty to their 
faculty than to UVic as a whole.” 

After graduating, Granewall en¬ 
tered law studies at UBC but trag¬ 
edy struck during his second year 
when a car accident claimed the lives 
of his mother and father. He quit 
school to return home to help his 
brothers dispose of the family farm. 

Granewall decided to take a few 
upper-level English courses at UVic 
and took a shine to one of his class¬ 
mates — Carolyn Speakman, a girl 
who would drag herself from her 
sick bed coughing and sniffling but 


determined not to miss any of Dr. 
Ann Saddlemeyer’s popular lectures. 
Nels and Carolyn, a teacher at 
Reynolds Secondary School, have 
been married since 1969. 

By the time of their marriage, 
Granewall was two years into a 28- 
year post as awards officer, oversee¬ 
ing student loans, scholarships and 
bursaries. 

“The campus population liter¬ 
ally exploded between 1964 and 
1968 and it was direedy attribut¬ 
able to the introduction of Canada 
Student Loans. The application 
process was a piece of cake until the 
summer of 1969 when all hell broke 
loose. Without warning the federal 
government imposed means testing 
on undergraduates and family in¬ 
come became the determining fac¬ 
tor in whether a student loan would 
be awarded. There was not a word 
(in advance) from the government. 
I’ve never forgiven them for it. The 
income level was set so low it cre¬ 
ated havoc for hundreds and hun¬ 
dreds of students who had done all 
their planning based on getting their 
student loans.” 

His contact with countless stu¬ 
dents made Granewall a natural for 
his final stop at UVic — the alumni 
affairs office. 

Alumni affairs director Don 
Jones calls him “Mr. UVic” and 
more than a few former students say 
they “couldn’t have got through 
UVic without him.” 

Granewall led the formation of 
74 UVic alumni branches around 
the world, energized by recent grads 
who like the career and social net¬ 
working opportunities offered by 
branch activities. Also under his 
guidance, there’s an energetic group 
of about 20 current students active 
on campus through the Student 
Alumni Ambassadors program. 
They’ve left their mark on convo¬ 
cation through the sale of diploma 
frames and flowers and the addition 
of banners designating the convo¬ 
cation colours associated with each 
faculty. 

“In the long run, reconnecting 
with alumni is going to have all 
kinds of positive spin-offs.” For Nels 
Granewall, the connection has never 
been broken. 


flSTROnomV120(V04) 

Are you a non-science student? 

Do you have a general interest in Astronomy? 

Are you looking for an evening course this Fall? 

nnnouncinG 

An Evening Section (Y04) of Elementary Astronomy (ASTR120) 
Starting September 2000 — Wednesdays 7:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 

Ever wonder about the origin and evolution of the universe? The 
birth and life cycle of stars? What a black hole is? Do you ponder 
the possibility of extraterrestrial life or cosmic catastrophes? Do 
you want to learn about the constellations and other features of 
the night sky? 

This course is specifically designed for students NOT majoring in 
science. In addition to stimulating lectures, students will have the 
opportunity to experience practical and observational work. 

For further Information phone 721 -7700 or check 
http:uiww.uuic.ca/timetable (click on RSTR120). 



WHEN LIFE IS A BLUR 


The UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available FREE OF CHARGE to 
UVic employees & eligible dependants. 

Counselling is completely CONFIDENTIAL and available at 
several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

All regular/continuing employees 
All temporary/visiting/sessional employees 
appointed for a minimum of 3 months at 0.5 FTE or more 
(including grant & agency employees) 

Dependant family members anywhere in Canada 
UVic Retirees Association members 

Call UVic's service provider 


727-2861 INTERLOCK 1-888-227-7897 
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At the Galleries 

Exhibit (Ends July 28). A Dove 
within the Hawk is Flying. Phases 
in a finished lithograph by Roy 
Tomlinson. Maltwood Art Museum 
& Gallery. Info: 721-8298 or visit 
<www. maltwood.uvic.ca>. 


Exhibit (Ends July 20). Trees. 
Drawings by Nerrisa Ng, UVic. 
McPherson Library Gallery. Info: 
721-8298 or visit <www.maltwood. 
uvic.ca>. 

Exhibit (Aug. 17 - Oct. 31). The 
Attic Project. Eric Metcalfe. Ceramic 
vessels and Gouache drawings. Co¬ 
produced by the Kamloops and 
Southern Alberta Art Galleries. 
Maltwood Art Museum & Gallery. 
Info: 721-8298. 


ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Exhibit (Aug. 15 - 30). ExAnimo. 
Oleg Minin. A series of paintings, 
showing the development of style 
and theme from his earliest works 
to his most recent. McPherson 
Library Gallery. 721-6562. 


Thursday, August 3 

Lansdowne Lecture 7 p.m. Can 
Stories About Education Educate >Dr. 
Thomas Barone, Arizona State 
University. David Strong Bldg. 
C108. (Curriculum and Instruc¬ 
tion) 721-7808. 


Friday, August 11 

Olympics Trials & National 
Athletics Championships (Aug. 


11-13). Centennial Stadium. Tick¬ 
ets: McKinnon Gym 721-8406. 


Saturday, August 12 

Basketball / Exhibition Game 

7:30 p.m. Team Canada (with Steve 
Nash) Vs. Nicholls State. UVic, 
McKinnon Gym. (Athletics). Tic¬ 
kets: Braefoot Community Assoc. 
721-2244 or pick up at BCA, 1359 
McKenzie Ave. 


Friday, August 25 

President's Distinguished Lec¬ 
ture 7:30 p.m. Dark Matter. Dr. 
Jeremiah Ostriker, Princeton Univ. 
University Centre Farquhar Audit¬ 
orium. (Physics) 721-7700. 


This is the last edition of The Ring for the summer. 
We begin our fall publication schedule on 
Wednesday, Sept. 6 — a rare exception to our usual 
Friday publication day. The deadline for Calendar 
submissions for that issue is 4 p.m., Tuesday, Aug. 29. 
The complete fall publication schedule, along with 
copy deadlines, is as follows: 


Publication date 


Copy deadline 


Wednesday, Sept. 6 
Friday, Sept. 22 
Friday, Oct. 6 
Friday, Oct. 20 
Friday, Nov. 3 
Friday, Nov. 17 
Friday, Dec. 1 


Tuesday, Aug. 29 
Thursday, Sept. 14 
Thursday, Sept. 28 
Thursday, Oct. 12 
Thursday, Oct. 26 
Thursday, Nov. 9 
Thursday, Nov. 23 


EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING — EDUCATION 


Teaching as "an exercise in humanity" 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

“The function of knowledge and 
teaching is to put us in closer touch 
with our humanity,” says Dr. Tho¬ 
mas Fleming (curriculum & in¬ 
struction), recipient of the inaug¬ 
ural faculty of education award for 
excellence in teaching. 

Looking back at his high school 
years, the education historian re¬ 
members feeling mystified by the 
nature, direction and purpose of his 
courses. 

“Rarely did I feel responsible for 
my own learning. Never did I feel 
in control of the curricula before 
me,” he says. “It was as though our 
instructors were attempting to fill 
some vast void within us without 
ever fully disclosing to us the na¬ 


ture of our insufficiency. We pro¬ 
ceeded mostly on faith and always 
in fear of not getting it.*” 

Those experiences taught Flem¬ 
ing that the first task of teaching is 
to involve students in setting out 
the ground rules about who is re¬ 
sponsible for what, and how—and 
upon what basis — assessment takes 
place. 

“My intent, and I trust my prac¬ 
tice, has been to provide students 
with freedom, choice, and control, 
along with responsibility, over what 
and how they learn,” he says. “The 
only meaningful differences in our 
roles is that I’m an older and some¬ 
what more experienced student of 
the discipline than they, that it is 
my vocation to assist them in un¬ 


derstanding, and that I have insti¬ 
tutional and social obligations to 
monitor and evaluate their devel¬ 
opment as teachers and scholars.” 

Fleming earned his BA and MA 
in history and a diploma in educa¬ 
tion at UVic, and he credits some 
of his teachers here in the history 
department for helping him real¬ 
ize that teaching goes far beyond 
mastery of the subject matter. 
“Teachers give you a sense of your 
self that goes far beyond the con¬ 
tent of any course,” he explains. 

“Over 30 years of teaching, my 
views have changed gready,” he says. 
“The longer you teach, the less cen¬ 
tral subject matter becomes. It gets 
supplanted by interest in the char¬ 
acter of the students, their sense of 


purpose, their humanity, 
and how you behave with 
them.” 

Fleming uses the strug¬ 
gles of educators in the 
past to show students 
how their humanity is an 
objective to be pursued 
in every class they teach. 

“In this way, students 
come to see for themselves 
that the act of learning, in 
all its forms, prompts 
them to consider how per¬ 
sonal and professional re¬ 
lationships in everyday life 
provide opportunities to 
demonstrate their own 
capacity for compassion 
and understanding.” 



Fleming 


EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING — HUMANITIES B ff 

"Enthusiasm and the importance of learning by doing 



BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

Enthusiasm — the word 
keeps cropping up when 
colleagues and students 
describe the teaching of 
Dr. Thom Hess. The 
longtime member of the 
linguistics department 
is the first recipient of 
the humanities faculty 
award for excellence in 
teaching. 

Hess s colleague, Dr. 
John Esling, calls him 
“the most enthusiastic, 
authoritative, stimulat¬ 
ing, effective, entertain¬ 
ing, admired and re¬ 
spected teacher in the 
department. 

“Students are con¬ 


stantly telling me what an effect 
[his] classes have had on their learn¬ 
ing.... Students are impressed with 
his humility, particularly in contrast 
to the vast knowledge of linguistic 
forms and structures that he dem¬ 
onstrates.” 

Hess, who came to UVic in 
1968, retired from the university 
this year. Hes a leader in the study 
of northwest coast Native languages 
and in particular Lushootseed 
Salish, which is spoken in the Puget 
Sound area. 

He has created a number of new 
courses for the department, includ¬ 
ing courses in the Nitinaht language, 
Salish, Sanskrit, an introduction to 
the Native languages of B.C., and a 
survey of writing systems of the 
world. He was also involved in the 


4187 Quadra Street 
Victoria, B.C. V8X1L3 


CALIFORNIA GRAPE & WINE JUICES 
Seasonal grapes — call to inquire 
(Wine juices available year round) 


Division 

of Oak Bay Tailors Ltd. 


Tel: 479-4711, Res. 479-9425 
Fax:479-9577 


SlmplY Canadian 
ESI. Tutoring 

Become Successful in 

• Daily Discussions • Seminars 

• Your Presentations • Social Events 

• Term/Thesis Papers 

“Professional English Language Coach" 
Pat Burns .595-8689 

Fmail, T . burns-esl@home.com 

http*. / /members Jiome.net/burns-esl/ 


Native Indian language diploma 
program, which was offered from 
1975 until 1981. 

Hess has done all this in spite of 
a dearth of adequate teaching ma¬ 
terials. Says Esling: “Thom has writ¬ 
ten essentially all of the course 
materials that he has used in his 
classes. Standard published works 
are not accurate enough or adapted 
adequately to the specific course for 
him to rely on them.” 

Hess has worked extensively on 
Native language curriculum devel¬ 
opment and delivery with many 
native groups. His publications in¬ 
clude a Lushootseed dictionary and 
a Lushootseed reader. 

Esling says, “It’s impressive to 
hear the number of people at con¬ 
ferences — experienced teachers of 


younger teachers of Native lan¬ 
guages — who say that Thom Hess 
‘taught them their language*.” 

Speaking of his many efforts 
with Native groups to perpetuate 
the teaching of their languages, 
Hess says: “They were done in part 
to return to the people a little of 
what their elders had given me, in 
part to maintain goodwill with the 
Native communities, in part to 
glean still more linguistic informa¬ 
tion in a manner that was useful to 
both the Native and the academic 
communities, and in part because I 
like doing it.” 

In retirement, Hess plans to con¬ 
tinue his research, including collect¬ 
ing and analysing Native myths and 
working on a reference grammar of 
Lushootseed for linguists. 
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